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THE NEW TESTAMENT AS THE REVELA 
TION OF A NEW LIFE 1 



BENJAMIN WILLARD ROBINSON, PH.D. 

Professor of New Testament Literature, Chicago Theological Seminary 



One of the marked changes in theological education is the increasing determination 
of New Testament departments to look upon the New Testament as a record of actual 
historical experience. Such a view, though easily stated, has been revolutionary in more 
ways than one. It has transferred the emphasis from linguistic to historical study. 
Even critical processes, because they are taken as a matter of fact, are now being thrust 
into their true perspective. One might almost say that the New Testament departments 
had discovered that it is their business to teach Christianity as it was lived in New 
Testament times. The result of this change has brought into the foreground of study 
materials which were formerly overlooked. The present article by Professor Robinson 
is a good summary of certain of these changes of emphasis. 



1. Banr's Conception oi the New 
Testament 

About seventy years ago Ferdinand 
Baur published his epoch-making mono- 
graph on Paul. The little primitive 
Christian community in Jerusalem, said 
Baur, was distinguished from the great 
body of Judaism by only one fact, their 
recognition of the messiahship of Jesus. 
His ethical teaching either lay dormant 
in their minds or was supposed to coin- 
cide largely with Jewish conceptions. 
After some years Paul, reasoning from 
the cross and resurrection, declared that 
the Jewish law had been done away and 
freedom established. A violent debate 
and intense hostility at once arose. 
Paul wrote arguments in the form of 
epistles, such as Galatians and Romans, 
to prove that the death of Christ ful- 
filled the law and that the resurrection 
established a life apart from law. The 
head of the Jewish Christian commu- 

1 A large part of this article was given in an inaugural address delivered at Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, October i, 1014. 
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nity published a refutation. Faith apart 
from works, as we read in James, is 
barren and dead. Paul had quoted the 
Old Testament in regard to Abraham. 
Abraham "had faith in God and it was 
reckoned unto him for righteousness." 
But, says James, "Was not Abraham 
justified by works in that he offered up 
Isaac his son upon the altar?" The 
sharpness of this conflict lasted until long 
after Paul's death. The New Testament, 
said Baur, arose as a result of this theo- 
logical controversy. Each of the writings 
was composed with the intent of sup- 
porting a theological proposition con- 
cerning the relation of law and gospel. 
We continue today to think largely 
in the terms of Baur's great hypothesis. 
Although we disagree with his conclu- 
sions we follow his method. We, too, 
rearrange the material of the New Tes- 
tament around our theological propo- 
sitions as he rearranged it around his. 
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In our attacks upon Baur and the Tu- 
bingen school we have consciously or 
unconsciously fought them on their own 
ground. We, too, have used the docu- 
ments of the New Testament as official 
utterances of individual apostolic or 
pseudapostolic opinion. Both sides have 
assumed that the New Testament was 
composed primarily of systematic argu- 
ments hurled by one apostolic leader 
against another. 

This is the unhappy emphasis. For 
Paul did not expect his epistles to be 
read by the leaders at Jerusalem. Nor 
on the other hand did James expect his 
epistle to be read by Paul. Paul's 
letters and the other New Testament 
writings were, as a matter of fact, com- 
posed for practical use in building up 
the new life, rectifying abuses which 
lowered its vitality, and pruning the 
wildnesses and extravagances which pol- 
luted or distorted it. 

The keener the clash of theologic 
dispute and the more profound its 
thinking, the better. But it is far more 
important to enter into the life of the 
men who wrote the New Testament and 
to feel the spiritual pulse which beats 
back of the writings themselves, as the 
spirit of a saintly mother writing to her 
son is to be distinguished from the par- 
ticular matter about which she is writing 
and through which she reveals her in- 
most soul. Not that the mother's 
letters are less precious, but that the 
spirit within them is more so. 

Christ brought a certain surpassing 
spirit into the world. That spirit built 
the New Testament out of itself as 
naturally as a spider weaves its web out 
of its inward insect nature. It is our 
task by reversing the process to find 



out from the New Testament the spirit 
that built it, to toil our way back to 
that spirit and to make it ours, so that 
we shall be, as it were, in the position 
of those who made the book as they 
were before they made it, and ourselves 
have the spirit out of which to recon- 
struct it or its living counterpart written 
in terms of modern life. 

2. The Contribution of the Papyri 

An increasing sense of the value of 
life, as distinguished from doctrine, has 
doubtless existed for a long time in 
many humble and lofty souls who either 
had no theology at all or had a wrong 
theology. Doubtless, too, there has 
been a growing tendency to accept the 
testimony of a man's life rather than 
his theology in cases where the life was 
better than the theology, and a refusal 
to accept the testimony of his theology 
in preference to the testimony of his 
life in cases where the life was worse 
than the theology. 

But the fair and open shifting to the 
position that the New Testament con- 
tains a life rather than a theology, and 
that the life viewpoint is far more im- 
portant than the theological viewpoint, 
has been slow, at least in the theological 
seminaries of America, taking them as 
a whole. We have all of us labored too 
largely under the Tubingen misunder- 
standing of these priceless documents. 

Now, however, from the scholar's 
viewpoint, a stream of new light has 
come upon the character of the language 
of the New Testament which has created 
a new epoch in the study of that sacred 
book. It was only twenty years ago 
that the noted grammarian Friedrich 
Blass made the statement that New 
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Testament Greek must be considered 
as a unique language, having laws of 
syntax all its own. 1 Since that recent 
date we have discovered thousands, 
many thousands, of papyrus documents 
written in the same Greek style as the 
new Testament. Blass himself recog- 
nized the error of his statement before 
he died. These little documents are, 
for the most part, items in the inter- 
course of men's common and daily life, 
private letters from son to father or from 
mother to daughter, family account- 
books, receipts, personal contracts, 
diaries, and the like. These have shown 
us two facts: (i) that the spoken lan- 
guage of the family and of the real life 
of the people was quite different from 
the artificial language of philosophers 
and historians of the same era whose 
works are of course in our libraries; 
(2) that the New Testament was written 
in the language of life, the language of 
the home and fireside. 

The spoken words of Jesus were of 
this nature, plain words of homely wis- 
dom, simply spoken, making their ap- 
peal, not because of any official phrase- 
ology, but because of their inherent 
divine wisdom. We have been too 
prone to attribute a certain theological 
stiffness to the written gospels and 
epistles. What a difference it makes 
to realize that Paul was writing to his 
beloved converts in the same words and 
in the same dialect which the mem- 
bers of an ordinary Corinthian family 
would use in talking or writing to each 
other! 



These papyrus sheets have done us 
a yet greater service. Not only have 
they shown us that the New Testament 
was written in the language of the life 
of its day, but they have thrown a 
stream of light across the life itself. 
Especially valuable is every detailed 
evidence of the common life of men as 
it existed in the apostolic day before 
being touched by the life of Jesus. For 
the divine life in man, the life of God, 
the true Christian life, is but his natural 
life reborn, baptized, consecrated, and 
animated by the spirit of Christ. The 
daily life and common speech of a man 
before his conversion, and the trivial 
everyday circumstances that formed the 
setting for the life of his soul, are a fine 
foil and most illuminative background 
for his Christian career. In that flood 
of new light we see the Christian message 
as no isolated utterance, but as a spirit 
making its way through the throngs of 
busy men and women, getting home to 
their business and bosoms, and infusing 
its new life into their common affairs. 

Here is a letter requesting the loan 
of some bronze cymbals for a religious 
service. As we peruse it we realize that 
when the Corinthians read Paul's pas- 
sionate insistence that a Christian with- 
out love is like a clanging cymbal they 
would raise their eyes to the cymbals 
being played in their own orchestra.* 

Here is a letter of commendation 
such as Paul insisted he did not need to 
the Corinthians. 3 

Here is another letter written home 
by a tourist who has been "doing" the 



1 Tkeologische Literalurzeitung, 19 (1894), col. 338. 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Hibeh Papyri, No. 54. 

3 E. J. Goodspeed, Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum, No. 4 (University of Chicago Decennial 
Publications, Vol. V). 
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Nile and studying the ancient Egyptian 
temples that he may, to use his own ex- 
pression, "learn about the works made 
by men's hands." Our heavenly house 
not made with hands is then a house not 
built as the temples of earth are. 1 

Here are enrolment lists such as 
called Joseph and Mary to go up to 
Bethlehem. And here too is a public 
official notice that every man must 
return to his native hearth and home for 
enumeration. 2 

Here is a grocery price-list, found in 
1899, giving the maximum figures for 
sparrows. They are the cheapest bird 
meat on the list, and they were somewhat 
cheaper yet when Jesus quoted them at 
two for a farthing. 3 

Here is a secretary or amanuensis 
named Eumelus venturing to insert his 
name as he writes for another, just as 
Tertius inserts his in his greeting in 
Rom., chap. 16. 4 

Here is a letter asking for the arrest 
and return of a runaway slave. How 
we hope that poor slave received as kind 
treatment as Paul asked for Onesimus. 5 

Here is a request from an Athenian 
to the folks at home to send an over- 
coat. He has been caught in a spell 
of cold weather such as perhaps caused 
Paul to send for that cloak he left at 
Troas with Carpus. 6 

See this game of checkers, not so 
very different from our modern one. 



I imagine it was a common pastime in 
Corinth. Here are the very counters, 
now two thousand years old. Some of 
them are labeled with the various 
virtues, and others with the various 
vices. Take them in your hand. Read 
the labels one after another: "forni- 
cator," "adulterer," "effeminate," 
"abuser," "thief," "drunkard," "re- 
viler, " " extortioner. ' ' Then read Paul's 
repetition of them in I Cor. 6:9, 10. 
How deftly he seizes these names of evil 
from the checker-board because their 
presence on the "men" showed him the 
vices they themselves recognized as so 
common among the actual men of 
Corinth that they wrote them into their 
very games. 7 

Look at this receipt for money paid. 
Then notice that Jesus uses that same 
formula in speaking of the praise- 
loving Pharisees. They have received 
their reward, they have given a receipt 
in full for their pay, they have no further 
claim. 8 

Here is a letter which a prodigal son 
has written home on a frayed sheet of 
papyrus. The Prodigal Son as pictured 
by Jesus speaks to us in no uncertain 
way after we have read this letter. 
How little did this poor prodigal suspect 
that his mother would put the letter in 
the bundle of those she wished to save, 
how after her death the bundle, because 
of its compactness, would escape destruc- 



' Kenyon and Bell, Greek Papyri in the British Museum, Vol. Ill, No. 854. 

2 Kenyon and Bell, op. cit., No. 904. 

3 A delightful discussion of the "market price of sparrows" may be found in A. Deissmann, 
Licht vom Oslen 3 , 204 ff. (tr. Light from the Ancient East). In this book may be found the text of 
most of the documents to which reference is made in the present article. 

4 Ulrich Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka, II, No. 1027. 

5 Grenfell and Hunt, op. cit., No. 54. 7 A. Deissmann, op. cit., p. 238. 

6 A. Deissmann, op. cit., p. 103. 8 Ulrich Wilcken, op. cit., No. 1027. 
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tion in the rubbish, until two thousand 
years later we should pick it up and 
should print in a scientific journal the 
pitiful confessions meant only for her. 
He had heard from his friend Postumus 
that she had gone to the metropolis to 
look for him. If he had only known, he 
would have dared to go there to meet 
her, but he did not have the courage to 
go home to his own village. "I want 
you to know," he writes, "that I had 
no idea you would go to the metropolis. 
And that is the reason I did not come. 
And I was ashamed to come to Caranis 
(his village) because I go about in rags. 
I write to you that I am naked. I be- 
seech you, mother, be reconciled to me. 
I know what I have brought upon my- 
self. I have been chastened every day. 
I know that I have sinned — I beseech 

thee " The rest of the letter is so 

worn and torn that we cannot read it. 
It may be that the mother's tears aided 
in making it illegible. 1 

One more. Philo and his wife have 
lost their son by death. The mother is 
in great grief. Her friend Irene writes 
her a letter meant to be one of consola- 
tion: "I wept over the death of your 
son," she writes, " as much as I did when 
my own child Didymas passed away." 
Notice the pathos of her hopelessness as 
she closes her letter with these words: 
"Against such things one can do 
nothing." To such families Paul came 
with his cheering words, as he did at 
Thessalonica: "Sorrow not even as the 
rest who have no hope." There is a 
happy awakening for those who have 
"fallen asleep in Jesus." So do the 



lives of men, touched by the Christian 
spirit and the Christian hope, shine 
forth by this new contrast with similar 
lives untouched as yet by that spirit 
and that hope. 2 

3. Jesus and Paul 

It is enormously significant that Jesus 
and Paul are the very embodiment of 
this conception that Christianity began 
with a spirit and a life rather than with 
a book or a theology. The first century 
was one of great literary activity. Yet 
Jesus never wrote so much as a sheet 
of papyrus containing the most impor- 
tant principles of his teaching. Even 
a single sheet would have been made the 
basis of long marginal commentary. 
We should have had a Christian Talmud 
as terrible as the Jewish ones. Jesus' 
teachings were not formal codifications, 
but brief utterances originating in mo- 
mentary occasions and scattered through 
his life as integral parts of it. 

When Paul went upon a long mis- 
sionary journey to Asia or to Greece he 
slipped no copy of the New Testament 
into his vest pocket, for there was none 
in existence. He had the spirit of 
Christ, as if it were the very person of 
Christ, living within his breast. This 
new life within him, and its origin, he 
preached everywhere, and everywhere 
his glowing words, his radiant face, his 
hearty salutation begat in all those with 
whom he came in contact a similar, even 
if lesser, life of joy and peace. Jealous 
Jews came to tell such new-made Chris- 
tians that Christ kept the law of Moses, 
was circumcised, paid the temple tax, 



1 Berliner griechische Urkunden, Vol. Ill, No. 846. 

2 Grenfell and Hunt, Oxyrhynchus Papyri, Vol. I, No. 115. 
of Yale University. 



This papyrus is now in the library 
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and the like. Then, and not till then, did 
Paul write to his Christian disciples 
that they, unlike Christ, need not keep 
the Jewish law. Peter and James prob- 
ably never saw his letters. They were 
written to meet a particular condition 
which arose. They were occasional, 
not didactic. They were not written 
to controvert a false theory in general, 
but to correct an actual perversion 
which was hurting the spiritual life of 
new converts. 

When we open our Testament to read 
a chapter from the Gospels, let us not 
look so much at the printed page, the 
ink, or the shape of the words. But 
looking through them as through a win- 



dow, clear as crystal, may we behold 
the radiance of the Son of God. And 
when we turn the leaves to the words of 
Paul, may our eyes be opened to behold 
a man of mighty power, and may we 
hear him calling in beseeching tones: 
"I am not a system. I am a man. 
Though I could speak with philosophic 
abstractions, I have determined to know 
only Jesus Christ and him crucified." 
And though the storms of theologic dis- 
pute permit us at times to see only the 
differing colors of the rainbow of promise, 
may we in those calmer, loftier hours 
resolve all these back into the one white 
effulgence of the divine life that was the 
light of the world. 



